THE   FOLK
the shape of a jar, in the colours of their houses and in their clothes
and their traditional costumes. Rather is he a simple, sensitive
and imaginative person and there is a quiet philosophy about him
too, as was witnessed when the big cyclone of a few years ago
swept Portugal and inflicted great damage with considerable loss
of life. The folk were the chief sufferers. Whole sections of cork
forests were stripped and other valuable trees felled by a gale
which reached a velocity of 125 miles per hour. Fishing nets were
destroyed and boats smashed and piled up by the force of the -
wind on to riverside pavements and miles of beaches were strewn
with wreckage. Huge waves of almost tidal dimensions broke
over the fine corniche road beyond Estoril and Caescais and flooded
low-lying districts, and for days afterwards the sea was disturbed.
Waves rolled in from the Atlantic in great humps and exploded
with the lash and crack of big naval guns in action as they broke
upon the cliff-face. The work of the folk of years was destroyed
in one week-end. Yet the fishing colonies, the men of Caparica,
Caescais, Peniche, Nazare and their like, quietly set about their
task of repairing and re-making their broken industry and within
a very few days some of them were putting out to sea again. The
same remarkable absence of fuss was seen in the quiet industry of
the men in the country districts. Relief gangs were speedily got
together and put to work, clearing roads, removing fallen trees,
replanting uprooted telegraph poles, clearing broken wire and, in
the cork areas, injured trees were treated and wherever possible
the valuable bark salvaged.
It is possible to write at length of the extraordinary variety of
people who can be met in a week's journey in Portugal ; of
tiradores who wield double axes and strip bark from trees with
incredible speed and accuracy, of family units bent double in
the fields, resting only when the sun is at its highest, of the matri-
archal community of the Varinhas, the fish-wives of Lisbon who
are almost a race apart, of women in mourning who worship
at the shrine high up on the cliff edge overlooking the fishing town
of Nazare, of women of Povoa de Varzim who used to smash the
images of their favourite saints when their men died at sea, of men
of Apulia looking more like Roman legionaries than sea-weed
rakers in their long belted tunics and sou'wester helmets and, utterly
unlike their fellow-beings, the shepherds and drovers who roam
the hill country and the great open plains.
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